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The Christmas Star Still Shines 


AS THE Christmas season approaches every heart in Christen 
quickens to the strains of our lovely old Christmas hymns 
carols. You are all familiar with ‘Jingle Bells,” “White Christmas,” 
“Santa Claus Is Coming to Town,” and many of you have learn¢ 
look forward to old Christmas hymns like “Silent Night,” “O 
Town of Bethlehem,” and ‘It Came upon the Midnight Clear,” y 
have been handed down from generation to generation to lift ourh 
in praise and gratitude to our heavenly Father for the gift of His} 
As I think of you now in my heart the words of an age-old; 
keep ringing: 
“Joy to the world! the Lord is come; 
Let earth receive her King; 
Let every heart prepare Him room, 
: And heaven and nature sing.” 


The words of this glorious old hymn were written almost three hun 
years ago by Isaac Watts and set to music found in Handel’s “Mess 
Other lovely hymns are “Royal Babe in Rest so Lowly,” and “OG 
All Ye Faithful.” 

From the tiniest tot to the oldest person in the community weg 
all be listening again this Christmas to this lovely Christmas musi, 
our hearts will sing because it assures us that the Christmas star is 
shining. 

I do not need music to tell me that it is still shining; I see its| 
in your eyes wherever I meet you WEE WIsDoM readers, for the lighi 
the Christmas star is the light of love. I see it in Glenda’s eyes ant 
Jeanie’s and in the eyes of Tommy and John and Sandra Sue, and in 
eyes of boys and girls on their way to school. This fall I saw itin 


eyes of a hundred children in a children’s home that I visited, and 
heart was glad; because as long as there is love in our hearts the Chri 
star is still shining. 

“Hark! the herald angels sing, 

‘Glory to the newborn King.’ ” 


Editor. 
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Christmas means a host of things: 
: Gay red candles, wreaths of holly, 
Spicy trees with colored lights, 
! Presents wrapped and secrets jolly. 
i Christmas means the sound of bells, 
" Hurried steps and frosty weather; 
Boys and girls on sleds and skates 
Having lots of fun together. 
Mon Christmas means sweet carols sung; 
special 4 


Thoughtful deeds for fathers, mothers; 
Gifts to shut-ins, sharing toys; 
Living, like the Christ, for others. 
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_ of his hard bed at an early hour, 


Dorothy Wagstaff 


T WAS the Sth of Decem- .~ 
ber. Joop van Nyd was out - 


for his friend Sergeant Wad- 


Force, would be expecting some hens’ eggs today 
as usual. 

Joop lived in Holland and his friend Wynn 
Waddell was on military duty there too, near 
the city of Eindhoven. 

While Joop gathered the eggs laid by his 
mother’s few chickens he was thinking about 
December 5 and what it used to mean to him. 
Sergeant Waddell was a fine fellow, thought 
Joop, but he would never realize that today was 
Sinterklaasavond (the eve of Saint Nicholas’s 


Day). The people of Canada celebrate Christ- 


mas on December 25, but in Holland they cele- 
brate Saint Nicholas’s Day on December 6th. 

It had been several years since Joop and his 
sister Naara had had a real Saint Nicholas’s Day 
because of the war, but Joop still remembered 
it. He had secretly hoped that Sergeant Wad- 
dell would have a little something extra for him 
today: Usually when Joop gave him the six eggs 
once a week, the sergeant would give him money 
or candy or food in exchange. There was always 
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dell, of the Royal Canadian Air mn ‘ 
a package of chewing gum too, for it was because 


handed Naara a ir of red 
leather shoes. 


of the gum that they had started being friends 


Joop had walked up to the sergeant and said}. 


“Any gum, chum?” as Dutch boys always said to 
the Canadian airmen, and all at once they had 
been friends. 

Joop winced a little when he thought of it; 
the reason Sergeant Waddell was nice to him 
was probably just because he was sorry for 
Joop when he noticed the rags and the k/ompen 
or wooden shoes, that he wore. The &/ompen 


Black Pete stepped up and 


were two sizes too large for him, and it ws] g 


rather difficult for him to walk in them. 


“Oh, well,” thought Joop, “some day perhaps! 


shall be rich and then I shall get some new 
klompen.” That was always his greatest wish. 

As Joop finished filling his small basket with 
the fresh eggs, he turned and saw Naara stand 
ing there with her hands on her hips. 


“Well, Joop,” she said teasingly, “I see you ; 
are up bright and early with Sergeant Waddells] | 


breakfast. Do you think he will give you som 
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yw klompen for Saint Nicholas’s Day?” 

It made Joop angry when Naara joked this 
wy, for she knew how impossible it was. 

“The good sergeant has his Christmas not 
util December 25. He would not know about 
wr Sinterklaas (Santa Claus),” said Joop 
pondly. 

“Ah, Joop, don’t be angry with me. We have 
iittle enough left of the old happy days. Do you 
remember the last time we had a real Saint 
Nicholas’s Day? That was the best of all.” 

“Yes, Naara, I remember,” answered Joop. 
‘We filled our shoes with hay and put them un- 
der the chimney, waiting for Sinterklaas’s beauti- 
ful white horse to ride across our rooftop. We 
did it each night for a whole week before he 
came. 

“Yes,” said Naara. “And that year he did 
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rally come. He heard us singing, and Zwarte 
Piet (Black Pete), his page, threw candy and 
more candy down the chimney. We laughed and 
lughed as we gathered it all up.” 

“Remember the party we had,” said Joop. 
‘You had the worst time finding your surprise. 
[thought you would never find it.” 

“It was a beautiful linen handkerchief,” said 
Naara thoughtfully. “I wonder if I shall ever 
have another one.” 

“Of course!” said Joop. “You wait until I am 
ich. Then you shall have linen handkerchiefs 
aid a new little sewing kit as well, just like 
the one you had that Saint Nicholas’s Day long 


hope so, Joop,” said Naara sadly. ‘There 
snot even a needle in the house now.” 


‘Isee you are up bright and early with . 
Sergeant Waddell’s breakfast,” said Naara. 


“Well, Naara, Sergeant Waddell will be ex- 
pecting me.” 

“Yes, you'd better go, Joop. Happy- Saint 
Nicholas’s Day!” 

“And to you, Naara,” he answered. 

Joop trudged his weary way on to the camp of 
the Royal Canadian Air Force. It was two miles 
away, and with no breakfast inside him Joop 
found it hard going. But he would not dare to 
eat even one of the eggs in the basket. They were 
for Sergeant Waddell, who joked about his 
“square” or dehydrated eggs. Joop had a pang 
of hunger as he thought how good those square 
eggs would taste to him, or even a bite of bread, 
for that matter. 

He puffed a bit as he reached the sergeant’s 
quarters. 

“Good morning, Joop,” said Sergeant Wad- 
dell. “I was expecting you about now. Say, isn’t 
it chilly this morning? Well, it is time we had 
some cold weather. Christmas is only three weeks 
off.” 

“Yes, only——” began Joop. 

“What's that, Joop?” asked the sergeant. 

“I was just going to say that gift-giving day 
in Holland is today, Sergeant.” 

“Today? You don’t say! Well, considering 
what a good friend you've been to me these 
past months, Joop, suppose you drop in after 
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Morning Prayer 
By Florence Taylor 


Dear Father-God, I ask your 
help, 
As I begin this day; 
Whatever I may have to do, 
Please show me the right 
way. 


supper this evening. Maybe we can find you some 
gum, chum.” The sergeant laughed and whacked 
Joop so hard on the back that he nearly fell 
over. 

“Oh, Sergeant, that would be almost like a 
party,” said Joop brightly. “May I bring my 
sister?” 

“Of course, of course!” said Sergeant Wad- 
dell thoughtfully. 

Naara and Joop arrived at the camp at the 
appointed time, although it wasn’t “after sup- 
per,” as the sergeant had suggested, for Naara 
and Joop ate only once a day, at noon, in order 
to save their meager supply of food. 

All at once they heard music, and they fol- 
lowed the sound. When they reached the musi- 
cians they found the R. C. A. F. band playing 
familiar Dutch songs. 

“We must have made a mistake,” Joop mum- 
bled to a corporal. 

“Wait. You’re Waddell’s friends, aren’t you?” 


. said the corporal. “He asked me to take care of 


you.” 

Inside the large hangar Joop and Naara stood 
spellbound. There was a huge table loaded down 
with sandwiches, cake, candy, and almost every- 
thing that a hungry person could possibly wish 
for, Joop thought. Furthermore there were hun- 
dreds of other Dutch boys and girl stuffing the 
morsels into their mouths. Most of them were 
barefoot. 

Joop knew that he should be polite, but all 
that he and Naara could think of was the food, 
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and soon they too were gorging themselves. Th 
band continued to play and before long th 
whole group of children and the men of th 
R. C. A. F. were playing games and laughing 
Joop thought it was years since he had hear 
such laughter. 
Then a hush came over the room. Joop ha 
been having such a wonderful time that he 
wondered whether this was a dream and whether 
someone was coming now to tell him so. 
But as he looked toward the door he saw it 
stead a fat man with a long white beard in: 
long red robe with the large gold cross on the 
back. He carried the gold staff of Sinterklas 
and wore a gold miter on his head too. 
“Sinterklaas!”’ screamed the children, while 
Naara and Joop stood motionless. Behind Sit 
terklaas came Black Pete, the Moorish servatt. 
His face was blacked, and he wore black glove, 
breeches, a jacket, and a hat with feathers. 
“And Zwarte Piet!” exclaimed Joop 
lievingly. “Oh, I wish Sergeant Waddell wet 


here to see this nice party,” said Joop, looking} ‘ 


around. ‘I wonder where he is.” 

Someone asked all the guests to sit down, att 
then Sinterklaas and Zwarte Piet handed out tht 
most wonderful presents—candy bars, packagé 
of dried soups, dolls, toy airplanes made in the 
R. C. A. F. workshops, and all kinds of cloth 
ing. 
Joop and Naara watched joyously, and thet 
they began to think that they were going tob 
missed. It was fun seeing the others happy, bit 
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still it would be nice to have a present of one’s 
own— 

Sinterklass was moving around toward Joop, 
and the boy’s heart jumped to his throat. 

“And now, for Joop,” said Sinterklaas, in a 
jovial voice, pair of——” 

"Klompen!” screamed Joop. “For me? Oh, 
Naata, klompen, klompen.” He grabbed the 
shoes most impolitely in his excitement and put 
them on his feet. The he looked at Naara’s rag- 
covered feet sadly. 

“Thank you, Sinterklaas,” said Joop, “but my 
sister Naara really needs them worse than I.” 

Joop tore the rags off Naara’s feet and put the 
large shoes on instead. 

“They're real leather too, Naara,”’ he said, 
trying to be cheerful. ’ 

“Now, now,” said Sinterklaas, ‘that’s kind 
of you, lad, but hardly necessary, for Black Pete 
has a pair that will fit Naara much better.” 

Black Pete stepped up and handed Naara a 
pait of red leather shoes. Naara was faint with 
excitement, and the whole crowd yelled with 
joy until Sinterklaas covered his ears with his 
hands and laughed and laughed. 

Joop was so happy that he wanted to: find 
Sergeant Waddell right away to tell him ‘about 
this beautiful party. 

“Sinterklaas,” he asked, “do you know where 
Ican find Sergeant Waddell?” 

Sinterklaas gave Joop a glance and then raised 
his beard, and there was Sergeant Waddell in 
petson, right under the false whiskers! 


Joop and Naara stood spellbound. 
There was a huge table loaded down 
with everything a hungry person could 
wish for. 


Evening Prayer 
By Florence Taylor 


Before I go to sleep, dear 
God, 
Help me to get quite still 
And listen for Your voice, as 
You 
Make known to me Your 
will. 


Joop could hardly believe his own eyes. 

“I see Sinterklaas took good care of you and 
Naara,” said the sergeant, “‘but here is a little 
something from me too.” He gave Joop a box of 
“square” eggs and a knife. Then he handed 
Naara the prettiest sewing kit that he had been 
able to find in the R. C. A. F. sergeants’ mess. 

“Oh, thank you, thank you,” they chorused. 
But they didn’t have much time to talk, for 
Black Pete was already bringing in another 
table of food, and the guests were starting to 
eat all over again. 

When they could eat no more, Joop and 
Naara said their good-bys in the best way they 
knew how. Then they started out toward their 
home in Eindhoven. 

“TI think that this year’s Saint Nicholas’s Day 
was even better than the last one we had,” said 
Naara. “Imagine! K/ompen and a sewing kit 
too!” 

“Yes,” said Joop. “It was a party sent from 
heaven. I wonder what we can find for Ser- 
geant Waddell’s Christmas present,” he added 
thoughtfully. 

“It must be something real nice,” said Naara. 

“Yes,” said Joop. “But we have three whole 
weeks to think about it. His Christmas, you 
know, isn’t until December 25,” Joop explained 
in a very superior manner. 

“Ah, Joop,” said Naara, “I’m glad I have 
such a smart brother. The smartest brother in all 
of Holland will surely think of something for us 

(Please turn to page 30) 
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yee and Sandra Sue sat snugly in the 
shelter of the red sandstone bluff overlook- 
ing their little town. It was a roomy perch just 
above the three friendly white houses that formed 
the end of town, where Watonga Avenue 
stopped. It stopped because there was no place 
for it to go except up to their own rocky ledge. 

It was an unusual day. It was Saturday and 
just four days before Christmas, although it 
didn’t seem a bit like Christmas. There was no 
snow, and the weather was quite warm. The 
gitls had unbuttoned their heavy jackets; their 
jeans were rolled above their ankles. They were 
comfortable, enjoying the warmth of the winter 
sunshine. 

If you listened you could hear sounds from a 
great distance. You could hear the turkeys fuss- 
ing around down at Mr. Gregg’s place, and the 
puppies were barking furiously in the Wilson 
Kennels farther out in the country. 

You could always hear the oil wells pumping 
just back of the ridge. Both Linda and Sandra 
loved the regular, cushioned thumps that beat out 
the song of the pumps. 

They could hear Gary practicing at the piano. 
Gary lived in the last white house at the street’s 
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end, next door to Linda. Sandra lived in th 
other one. These three were very close friends 
The two girls sat quietly listening and jus 
thinking, pleasantly thinking. Good friend 
Christmas holidays, no school for a while. 


At last the piano was quiet. They watched Gan 
leave his house. He spoke softly to Ginger, hi 
buff cocker spaniel. 

Linda sat up straight and grinned. “He i 
sweet to that pup of his,” she said. 

Sandra tossed a pebble and watched it boune 
unevenly down the hill, knocking other pebble 
loose as it went. 

“Here he comes. I suppose he is worrying about 
something as usual.” They watched him kicking 
at stones and acting as if there were a grei 
weight on his mind. 

“Daddy says worrying is just a bad habit’ 
Linda said as Gary came up. 


“Hi!” He sat down. “What is the big dis Al 


cussion 

“Worrying.” Both girls grinned at him. 

“I’ve got troubles. Plenty.” He scowled. 

Linda tossed a rock into the near-by thicke 
and the finches flew about in a frenzy. “Oh, In 
sorry! I didn’t think about the birds. Gary, m 
daddy says worrying is just letting unpleasat 
ideas get you into a stew and not doing at} 
thing about it.” 

“Well, I think we can do something abot 
this.” Both girls waited with interest, and bt 
went on. “You know that girl Lila Lee—I thinl 
she’s in the fourth grade at our school ?” 


Linda nodded. “Her hands are almost neve] . 


clean.” 
“Well, she’s got a little brother, a real littl 
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| very much giving it away?” 


y that’s worse than she is,” Gary continued. 
"{ saw them this afternoon downtown. They 
looked awful. The little kid had on an old coat 
‘way too big for him, and his hair was sticking 
up through a hole in the top of his knitted cap, 
and they both had their faces pushed up against 
the window in Pierce’s store, where all those 
toys are. They were standing there just glued 
to the spot. They both looked sort o’ hungry 
and—well, I heard their dad has been in the 
hospital for a long time and their mother has 
to work nights in a cafe. I bet they don’t have 
enough to eat. I bet their Christmas won't be 
vety happy.” Gary stopped talking and dug his 
heel in the red dirt. 

He stopped because he couldn’t find words to 
express his feelings about those two unfortunate 
children he’d seen eating their hearts out over the 
lovely things in the shop window. Toys and warm 
clothing. Things they wanted but had no hope 
of getting. 

Now there were three people with a problem! 

They looked out across the town, which lay 
so peacefully before them. The sun was going 
down behind a heavy bank of clouds. Perhaps 
there would be snow for Christmas. A white 
Christmas would be wonderful, but it would 
be cold too for those without proper food and 
shelter. 

After a little while Sandra said in a quiet 
voice: “I have so many dolls. I'll give my best 
one to Lila Lee. Do you suppose she'll care if 
it isn’t new? It’s almost like new.” 

Linda quickly said: “Oh, Sandy. Do you mind 


“Well, of course I do—but after all, 
if we are going to do anything about 
this we had better do it right. It would 
seem sort of shabby to give something 
you didn’t care very much about or 
didn’t want any more.” 

Sandra was being generous in a gra- 
cious manner, and Linda loved her for 
it. She too was deciding what she could 
give that would afford Lila Lee the most 


These were busy days for the families at the end 


happiness, and she seemed to see in her practical 
little way that nothing would give this little 
girl more pleasure than to be seen wheeling a 
lovely doll like Sandra’s about in a doll carriage 
like her own. So she stood up and said gaily: 
“Sandy, your doll fits nicely into my buggy, so 
what are we waiting for?” 

Gary looked startled but pleased. “Hey! Not 
so fast, girls! This is something I think we had 
better talk over with our families. I'll have some 
things too. Mother says my room has got to 
be thinned out. It’s getting so I can hardly get 
in and out without wrecking something.” 

The weather was changing. The wind was 
getting colder. They hurried home after deciding 
to meet at Linda’s home later that evening. 

Gary’s mother was busy with their baby, but 
after dinner his father went with him to Linda’s, 
where they found Sandra and both her mother 
and father already discussing a plan with en- 
thusiasm. 

“Cliff, I believe these youngsters of ours have 
something,” Linda’s father said as he greeted 
them. “Nice spirit. We have decided we can fix 
up some of their toys in my workshop. There isn’t 
much time, but if we all get busy we can play 
Santa Claus too.” 

Mr. Adams, Sandra’s father, said he hadn’t 
thought much about the matter, but he was 
of the opinion that there were a number of 

(Please turn to page 27) 
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A Serial by Gardner Hunting 


Think That! 


What the Story Told Before 


There was something mysterious about Grand House, 
the home of Jimmy and Natalie Lane’s Grandfather 
McOmber. Jimmy thought there must be three rooms in 
the attic, where there appeared to be only two. When 
he asked Grandfather about it, he just said, ‘Now 
think of that!” 

Jimmy and Natalie’s friends loved to play at Grand 
House. 

The children had been having a party in the living 
room, which Grandma called the “come-and-go” room. 
It had a fireplace in it where you could toast marsh- 
mallows. In the ceiling was a big old lamp, hung on 
chains so it could be raised and lowered. Little Wally 
Marsh asked Grandmother to show them the curious old 
clock in the parlor. When she and Aunt Jessica went 
to show the clock it was gone. Jimmy suspected Mait 
Shaw, who worked for Grandfather. Mait was ill- 
tempered, and so was his wife Martha. 

Sparkle Treat’s dog Artemus had a bad habit of 
barking at people and dogs. Jimmy and Sparkle were 
trying to teach Artemus to wag his tail instead of 
barking at them. Then one day a strange bulldog came 
into the yard and attacked Artemus. 


Part Three 


W the bulldog growling and Artemus 
yelping and the boys shouting, there 
was din enough in the yard to raise the whole 
neighborhood. Aunt Jessica came running out 
of the house, and Grandma after her. 

But Sparkle ran at the dogs and tried to get 
hold of Artemus to save him. The dogs didn’t 
pay any attention to him; they just rolled against 
his little legs and then away from him. Aunt 
Jessica called out something and came running. 

But Jimmy was thinking fast; afterwards he 
guessed he had never thought so fast in his life 


' before. “Oh, Aunt Jess!” he shouted. “Open the 


gate! Open the gate quick!” 

Aunt Jessica stopped running and looked at 
him. But Jimmy didn’t wait; he just ran toward 
the dogs, dragging the hose after him. The next 
second he had turned on the nozzle of the hose 
full stream, and turned the stream on the bulldog. 
Then he ran up close and threw the stream in 
his face. The bulldog didn’t like water any 
better than a cat does—and you know a cat 
doesn’t like to get wet at all—so he let go of 
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Artemus’s ear and started to 
run away. And there was Aunt 
Jessica with the gate wide open, 
and out he went and off down the street, forge. 
ting all about Artemus’s bone, and stopping jus 
once to shake himself and send water splashin 
and spraying off himself like a sprinkling ca 
Then he ran away. : 

It was all over as quick as that. The sudden 
quiet in the yard was almost like a sudden nois, 
it was so unexpected and still. And here wa 
Grandma, right beside Jimmy, and he had t 
turn the hose away quickly so as not to we 
her. Aunt Jessica was coming back to them. 

“Jimmy,” Grandma said, “how did you eve 
think of that? How did you know that do 
needed a bath?” 

“Well, young man, you were pretty brave; 
Aunt Jessica said. “So was Spark.” : 

But Jimmy knew he hadn’t thought of being 
brave, only of helping Spark save Artemus, ani 
he said so. 

“Mm,” Grandma said. “Well, I guess you en 
couraged that bulldog to think.” 

But Artemus was whimpering and rubbing 
with a paw at his ear, and Spark was crying 
and hugging him. Aunt Jessica looked at the 
dog’s ear, which had blood on it, and said, 
“Don’t worry, Sparkle; it will heal right up’ 
Then she got up and ran in the house. 

Jimmy shut off the water at the faucet ani 
threw the hose aside. Aunt Jessica came runnin; 
out again, and Spark stopped crying and held 
Artemus still while she washed the hurt ea 
and patched it up with adhesive tape. 

“There,” she said. “Now we know it wil 
heal.” 

But what did Artemus do but get up att 
run away to his bone on the grass and squit 
down and begin to gnaw, as if nothing had hap 
pened at all. 

When everybody heard about it all, there wa 
a lot of chatter again, as there had been about 
the clock. But Jimmy thought and thought about 
it. He was glad he hadn’t hurt the bulldog, jus 
washed him! But what made the bulldog # 
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-f mean? Was it because Artemus 


barked instead of wagged? Why 
did Artemus bark so? Well, he 
was scared. Why had Artemus 
stopped barking at Mort? Because 
Mort had stopped pretending to 
throw stones and had given him 
the cheese. Well, you couldn’t get 
a strange dog to bring Artemus 
cheese. But what would happen if 
somebody gave the strange dog 
some cheese or something ? “Think 
of that!” Grandpa would say, and 
Jimmy, laughing at his own ideas, 
went on thinking about it. 

Then one day Jimmy was in the 
down-cellar shop when Grandpa 
had Mait down there. Mait got 
vety interested in a hand drill that Grandpa 
had bought for boring holes in iron and steel. 
He Was so interested in it that Grandpa watched 
him handle and use it. It was plain that Mait 
wanted a drill just like it. After a while Grand- 
pa asked, “You'd like to have a drill like that, 
Mait ?” 

It sounded kind, but it seemed to make Mait 
mad, “Huh!” he said, throwing the drill on the 
bench, as snappy and mean as could be. “That 
cost money!” He said it as if he knew he didn’t 
have money enough to buy a drill like that and 
was mad about it. 

But Grandpa just twinkled. “Well, Mait,” he 
said, “I got that drill for you. Thought you'd 
like to have it.” 

Mait just stared at him. “What?” he said. 
“For me?” 

Grandpa picked up the drill. “Yes,” he said, 
‘Td like for you to have it,” and he just handed 
the drill over to Mait. 

Mait held it in his hands and stared at it. 
He didn’t say thank you or anything. But for 
almost the first time that Jimmy could remember 
Mait looked pleasant. He even grinned. Then 


Jimmy lay still. He hardly breathed. 


he turned around and carried the drill away, 
out to the barn. 

Grandpa went away upstairs. But Jimmy sat 
down on an old empty nail keg and thought. 
Why, Mait had acted exactly like the strange, 
mean dog; and Grandpa had given him the 
drill, just as Mort had given Artemus a piece 
of cheese! And Mait had—well, just gobbled it! 
He had stopped being snappy and mean, even if 
he hadn’t said thank you. But Jimmy didn’t even 
want to laugh; he thought and thought. 

It was only a couple of days afterward that 
Jimmy himself was eating a piece of cheese in 
the kitchen; he liked cheese too. He started to 
go out in the yard, where Aunt Jessica and Bob 
were showing some of the children how to play 
badminton. Spark was there and so of course 
was Artemus, lying on the grass. Everybody was 
watching the badminton game. Just as Jimmy 
got outside Artemus jumped up and began to 
bark as if he had gone wild, and over. there, 
outside the fence, was that same ugly bulldog, 
growling and pushing with his paws against the 
fence. He couldn’t get in because he wasn’t at 
the gate, but he pushed and pushed and growled. 
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Artemis seemed to know the 
bulldog couldn’t get in,.so he 
ran at him and stood inside the 
fence and barked like anything 
and snapped. It seemed to make 


Christmas Thoughts 


of a Little Girl 
By Priscilla May Moore ach.’ 


“Well, buddy,”” he said tp 
Jimmy, “I guess the way to, 
dog’s heart is through his stom. 


Jimmy had heard people sy 


the bulldog so mad that he JI sometimes wonder in my heart that the way to a man’s hea} } 


tried to jump over the fence. 


Why Jesus was a boy; 


is through his stomach, s0 he 


But he couldn't, it was too high I know He came to bless the laughed too. He knew it was: 


for him. world 
For a minute Jimmy just 
stood and looked. Then it 


And bring His mother joy. 


joke, but he remembered aboy 
Grandpa and Mait and the drill 
The drill hadn’t exactly gon 


seemed to him as if somebody I know He grew in loveliness into Mait’s stomach, but he ha 


must have planned all this to 
happen just the way it was hap- deed, 


In thought and word and “gobbled it’! And if it hadnt 


gone into his heart, something 


pening, as if to make him think And brought His grace and -—well, something had mate 


exactly what he was thinking 
now. He didn’t wait to see what 
anybody else was doing; he 


kindliness 


simply started down the steps | think perhaps a little girl 
Can be a blessing too; 


and ran out to where Artemus 


To a world much in need. 


him grin. Mait was like the bull 
dog, and the bulldog was like 
Mait; they both wanted some 
thing, and when it was give 
to them, they were both all a 


was nearly barking his head off, So I'll begin right here and now once not ugly any more. 


gtabbed him by the collar, and 
put the piece of cheese he had 
right up to Artemus’s nose. 
Well, Artemus was plenty 
surprised and dodged back at first, but Jimmy 
held on to his collar and just kept pushing the 
cheese at his nose. After a second or two Artemus 
sniffed, and then bit off a piece of the cheese 
and gobbled it. He had to stop barking of course. 


Then Jimmy turned around to the bulldog 
outside the fence. The bulldog had stopped 
growling, but he looked so mean and ugly you'd 
think he was going to bite the fence. But Jimmy 
did exactly what he'd thought of doing; he 
just bent down and put the cheese he had left 
on the lower bar of the fence between the pickets, 
right in front of the bulldog’s nose. 

You can guess what happened. The strange 
dog had seen Artemus eat some of that yellow 
stuff, and maybe he thought: “Well, say! That 
must be good!” Maybe he already knew what 


cheese was, maybe not. But all at once he seemed 


to get a smell of it, and he sniffed at it. Then he 
turned his head on one side to get his nose in 
between the pickets, and he licked the cheese 
into his mouth and gobbled it. 

By this time Bob Taber had come over beside 
Jimmy. When the bulldog gulped the cheese 
down, and then nosed at the fence as if he wanted 
more, and began to make a kind of whimpering 
noise, not like growling at all, Bob laughed 
right out. 
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To see what I can do. 


“‘Now’s your chance, Jimmy, 
Bob said. “This bulldog is hun 
gry. Ask Martha for some foodf | 
We'll give it to him, and maykk 
he'll be our friend.” 


Bob began to talk to the two dogs while Jimm) 
ran for the house. He found that Martha half 


some food in a dish for Artemus—she often 
fed him—and there was dog biscuit in it. Jimmy 
grabbed it. “Oh, thanks, Martha! Just what we 
want!” he called and ran out with it to Bob. 


All the kids and Aunt Jessica gathered to] | 


watch. Bob took the food dish and held it dow} | f 


for Artemus to get a mouthful; then he tumed 


and held it against the fence for the bulldog} iY 
to smell. The dog couldn’t get at it, so he whined | (ai) 


Then Bob turned and walked along the fen 
toward the gate. “Come on, fella,” he said} || 
to the bulldog, and the dog ran along beside} | 
him outside the fence. Artemus went too, i 


Bob’s heels. Bob opened the gate and set tit] RYBY 


dish down on the grass, and the bulldog came} | 


inside and began to eat; and what did Artem} | 
do but squat down on the grass and watch! Ht} aaa 


didn’t bark at all. He wagged! : 


When the food was gone—and it went fast= 
Bob filled the dish with water at the faucet, afl 
the bulldog lapped it up as if he had been thits 
too. Then Bob opened the gate and said: “Now 
you can run home, mister. Come again.” Tht] f 
bulldog went away, and Bob said, “He'll 


back.” 
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Star 


By Anne Murry Movius 


| A little star led 
The silent way 


One little star 


One little star 


One little star, 


To Bethlehem, where 
The Christ child lay. 


: Of the many on high 
y Was the brightest one 
In the darkening sky. 


The Wise Men followed 

Its beckoning light 
And found the inn 
That Christmas night. 
Had its work to do, 


Faithful and true. 
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When Jimmy told Daddy 
about it that night and added 
his idea that it seemed as if 
somebody had planned it, 
Daddy said, “Well, Son, when 
people practice the Golden 
Rule, sooner or later things be- 
gin to happen as if somebody 
were planning.” 

“You mean—God?” Jimmy 
said. 

“What do you think?” Daddy 
asked him, almost as Grandpa 
would have asked. 

On a Saturday afternoon soon 
after that Jimmy was down in 
the shop working on a little 
boat he was making. Natalie 
and Anabel had been watching 
him, and Anabel thought the 
boat was ‘‘wonderful!” Jimmy 
liked Anabel. But pretty soon 
the girls went away. All the 
other children had gone to a 
party at Doris Samuel’s house, 
and they were going over there 
too. Jimmy was going after he 
had worked a little bit longer. 
But when they were gone he 


. forgot about going for a while. 


Grandpa and Grandma were 
over at Mother’s, and Martha 
was at the grocery, so Jimmy 
was all alone in Grand House, 
which was never locked. 

Pretty soon he heard some 
noises out in the yard and 
couldn’t guess what they were. 
When everybody was away, why 
should anybody be out there? 
The only window that opened 


_toward the yard was too high 


for him to look out of. It was 
a little narrow window up under 
the beams. But he wondered 
about the noises outside, so he 
pushed some boxes to one side 
and put the old empty nail keg 
under the window and stood up 
on it to look out. There was 
Mait, down beside the barn. He 
had Old Cantankerous out and 
(Please turn to page 25) 
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Our Stamp Collectors 


By Roland Rexroth 


NE of the fas- 

cinations of 
stamp collecting is 
that it introduces us 
to out-of-the-way 
places in the world, 
some of which we 
might mever even 
hear of if it were not 
for the stamps in our 
collection that bear 
the names of the places. This 
month we become acquainted 
with Ascension Island, which 
strangely enough is linked his- 
torically with Napoleon. 

After Napoleon was defeated 
at Waterloo in 1815 he abdi- 
cated as emperor of France and 
tried to escape from France to 
the United States. When his 
plans failed, he surrendered to 
the captain of a British naval 
vessel. 

Since Napoleon had escaped 
from Elba, the island to which 
he was first exiled, the British 
determined that this time he 
should be sent to an island from 
which escape would be impos- 
sible. The first place they chose 
for his second exile was the 
lonely, isolated island of As- 
cension, which lies in the mid- 
dle of the South Atlantic Ocean 
between seven hundred and 
eight hundred miles northwest 
of Saint Helena. But they fin- 
ally decided that Ascension was 
too lonely a place, and -sent 
Napoleon instead to Saint 
Helena, where he lived for the 
remainder of his life. 

John Gunther, well-known 
traveler and writer, says, “As- 
cension is the loneliest and 
most isolated place I have ever 
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seen on earth o 
water.” If it is a lone 
ly and isolated place 
‘in this era of ai 
travel, think what i 
must have been 4 
hundred years ago 
when only one ship 
a year visited it. 

Ascension is a vol- 
canic island contain. 
ing thirty-four square miles. It 
gets its name from the fact that 
it was discovered by a Portv 
guese sea captain on Ascension 
Day in the year 1501. He fount 
no one living on the island 
and it remained uninhabited up. 
til 1815, when it was first o 
cupied by the British. Some 
years afterward they built « 
cable station there and the 
island’s only post office, George 
town. 

Ascension remained of com 
parative unimportance until 
World War II made it necessary 
to fly planes across the Atlantic 
Then almost overnight, al 
though lonely and isolated, i 
became one of the busiest and 
most important places in the 
ocean. The shortest air route 
across the Atlantic Ocean is be 
tween Natal, on the east coas 
of Brazil, and Accra, on the 
west coast of Africa. Sine 
Ascension is almost exact 
halfway between Natal and 
Accra, it is the perfect stoppifg 
place for the clipper plans 
making the long transatlante 
flights. 

The island is rugged, and 
when the war began there wi 
no level ground on it for 

(Please turn to page 27) 
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ie HAD been more than seven hundred years 

since the prophet Isaiah had told the people 
that from the line of King David the Lord 
would choose a savior to the world, a savior 
on whose shoulders was to rest a new kingdom 
and of that kingdom there would be no end. 
The Saviour would be called Wonderful, Coun- 
selor, Prince of Peace. 

For more than seven hundred years the people 
had waited and watched and prayed. Many na- 
tions had risen and flourished, decayed and 
fallen. Many wars had been fought. It was 
thought that most problems could be settled by 
force on the battlefield. But still the people 
were bowed down with trouble, burdened with 
wrongdoing. 

From time to time the people would recall 
‘the promises that the good prophet Isaiah had 
made in years past to their ancestors. These 
promises had been handed down in writing from 
one generation to the next among those who 
could read. But the people were weary with 
waiting and with listening to old promises. 

Many of the people had lost faith in the old 
beliefs and promises and had looked for com- 
fort in the customs and religions of heathen 


nations. And while the years came and went the 
world grew old. The little town of Bethlehem 
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By Bula Hahn 
Illustrated by 
Herbert Rudeen 


Great Joy 


in the hills of Judea became an old town. This 
town was often called the City of David, be 
cause it was there and in the surrounding county 
that good King David’s family had lived fo 
many years. 

The people did not know that it is not year 
that make the world old; but it is the old wom 
out beliefs and staid customs, continued ways 
of wrong doing and wrong thinking that give 
to the world an appearance of age. From past 
experience should come the faith of the future 
For out of the old the new is born. 

In the land east of Judea there was a group 
of men who studied the stars and in them 
thought they could read the story of coming 
events. These men spent long hours not only in 
studying the stars but in quiet meditation. The 
reasoned among themselves, they waited upo 
the Lord for inspiration and guidance. People ia 
all nations looked up to the superior knowledge 
of these men. They were called the Wise Meno 
the East. 

These men knew that the world was old, tha 
the people were discouraged, and that Isaiah's 
promise was still unfulfilled. Surely God knew 
of the urgent need and would send a savior t0 
the earth, a king to lead the people to a bettet 
way of life. Night after night the Wise Me 
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studied the stars in the 
heavens for a sign of 

the King’s coming. 
There was an eagerness 
in their actions, a new 
expectancy in their 
search. 

It was at this time 
that Augustus Caesar, 
emperor of Rome, com- 
manded all the people 
under his rule to return 
to the city or town from 
which their family had 
come and there put their 
names upon a tax list. 
A great number of peo- 
ple returned to the town of Bethlehem, for 
there were many whose father and father’s fa- 
ther had come from that part of Judea. 

From all roads leading into the little town 
rose clouds of dust as weary travelers came 
singly and in groups. Many came from a great 
distance. They were hungry and tired and needed 
rest. Soon all the inns were filled. The towns- 
people who had extra rooms offered shelter to 
incoming strangers, but even that was not 
enough. Weary strangers stood in the streets, 
in the yards, and in the vacant places. 

It was twilight when Joseph, a carpenter from 
Nazareth, came leading a donkey on whose back 
tode Mary, his young wife. Both Joseph and Mary 
were of the line of David and had come to put 
their names on the tax list. They could find no 
toom, so a poor man of Bethlehem offered Joseph 
and Mary the shelter of his stable where he had 
that day put fresh straw. To this quiet spot at 
the edge of the little town the carpenter and 
his young wife went, thankful for a place to tie 
the donkey and for a bed of fresh, clean straw 
on which to rest their tired bodies. 

The night was calm. A pale moon shone. 
Stars sprinkled the sky. At a late hour the mill- 
ing, grumbling crowd in the street became 
quiet in sleep. On the hillside above Bethlehem 
a group of shepherds watched over their flocks. 
While sitting on the ground’ and gazing at the 
stars the shepherds talkéd in low tones to one 
another. The companionship. at night was good 
after a long day of herding. 

A star, larger than any star they had ever 
seen before, attracted the shepherds’ attention. 
They gazed too excited to speak as the star slow- 


earth. 


Christmas Prayer 
By Mildred Veley Hardcastle 


Dear Father, on this Christmas morn, 
We all rejoice that Christ was born; 
Let us commemorate His Birth 
With peace, good: will, and love on 


Help me, I pray, to share my joys, 

My gifts with other girls and boys; 

To love and share the Christ-child way 
Brings deeper joy to Christmas Day. 


ly moved and seemed to 
stand over Bethlehem. 
Then the hillside on 
which the shepherds sat 
began to be flooded with 
a radiant light. Trem- 
bling with fear they 
looked at each other, 
not knowing the reason 
for the unusual brilli- 
ance that was making 
the hillside as bright as 
midday. Then in alarm 
they fell to the earth 
with their faces to the 
ground as an angel ap- 
peared in theit midst. 

“Have no fear,” the angel said, “for I bring 
you good tidings of great joy, which shall be to 
all the people. For unto you is born this day in 
the City of David a Saviour, which is Christ 
the Lord.” 

Filled with wonder the shepherds kept their 
faces close to the ground, and again they heard 
the voice of the angel: “I will give you a sign. 
You will find the newborn Saviour wrapped in 
swaddling clothes and lying in a manger.” 

When the angel stopped speaking the air 
was filled with the sound of a heavenly choir 
of many angels. “Glory to God in the highest,” 
the angels sang, ‘and on earth peace, good will 
toward men.” 

The bright star hung low and lighted the 
way as the shepherds hurried down the hillside. 
At the edge of the little town of Bethlehem they 
found Joseph and Mary tenderly watching over 
their newborn son. “A Saviour is born in the 
City of David.” The shepherds had found Him! 
With bowed heads they knelt before the manger. 

The shepherds told Joseph and Mary of their 
unusual experience on the hillside and repeated 
the angel’s message. Then they hastened into the 
streets of Bethlehem to tell the people the good 
tidings of great joy. Again and again they re- 
peated the wonderful news. 

The Wise Men in the East saw the same star 
that had lighted the hillside. It was: the sign 
for which they had searched the sky so long. With 
a new king would come a new way of life. The 
old order had passed away. Three of the Wise 
Men got up on the backs of camels and, taking 
gifts of gold and rich perfume, followed the 

(Please turn to page 29) 
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OOR little Flash had lost his way, and it 
was growing dark. He stopped beneath a 
tall pine tree and nibbled on some bark. 

“I might as well lie down,” he said, ‘‘and stay 
right here all night. I'll go home in the morning 
when the sun turns on its light.” 

He looked up at the cloudy sky and gave his 
head a toss, then folded up his legs and sank 
down on a bed of moss. 

“The other deer will miss me,” he thought. 
“I miss them too. They’re likely wondering 
where I am, and I surely wish they knew.” 

Of course he hadn’t really meant to go so 
far away, but now that night had found him 
here, he guessed he'd have to stay. “It’s best 
to keep together,” his family often said. “You'd 
better watch out, Flash, sometime you'll get too 
far ahead.” But Flash would stay in sight awhile, 
and then away he'd dash, and all they'd see 
was just a streak—that’s why they called him 
Flash. 

But though he wandered here and there, it 
always seemed somehow he’d find his way back 
home again, at least he had till now. 
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It was the first night he had stayed out in the 
woods alone. “I'll lie real still and try to look 
exactly like a stone,” he told himself and settled 
down to take his evening nap, when suddenly he 

_ heard near by a snap-snap, crackle, snap! 

He cocked one ear and listened. His heat 
said, “Thump, thump, bump,” and seemed to 
turn right over; then it said, “Jump, jump up, 
jump!” 

Flash was on his feet so fast he couldn’t even 

think, and wondered just which way to run. 
His eyes began to blink, for there right straight 
in front of him a group of strange deer stood! 
Flash was so pleased and happy he’d have kissed 
them if he could. 

“I was frightened stiff,’ he said. “I didnt 
know ’t was you.” They laughed, “Well, fora 
minute there, you had us frightened too.” 
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By Georgia “Tucker 


Pictures by Edith May Cunnings 


“My family is lost,” Flash said. “I don’t know 
where they went.” 

“You're the one that’s lost,” they said. “I 
guess that’s what you meant. You can come and 
stay with us, we haven’t far to go; and from 
the way the sky looks now we think it’s going 
to snow. If it does, you know your tracks won’t 
be so hard to find.” 

“That's right,” said Flash. “You lead the 
way; I'll follow on behind.” 

Soon they reached a sheltered spot, and Flash 
fell fast asleep, his tired body curled up in a 
little soft brown heap. 

He was so tired and slept so hard he didn’t 
even wiggle. He didn’t know ’t was morning till 
he heard a little giggle. “What big ears!” some- 
body said. Flash gave his tail a flip. “Look, his 
tail’s allover white, excepting at the tip.” 

Flash heard another giggle and opened up 
his eyes and saw, not very far away, two does 
about his size. 

“Of course my ears are large,” he said. “They 
should be; after all I’m a little mule deer—say, 
what makes your ears so small?” 

“Because we're little reindeer, 
“Look at our dots!” 

“Oh, I see,” Flash laughed, “the rain has 
faded you in spots.” 

They smiled. “Our tails are white beneath, 
but when we looked we found that yours is 
white on top, beneath, and all the way around.” 
They hopped about and giggled. Flash cleared 
his throat, ahem! “They're rude,” he thought. 
“How would they feel if I should laugh at 
them ?” 

“Tm not so beautiful,” he said, “but I can run 
so fast my friends look first this way, then that, 
and say, “Well, what went past?’ ” 

One evening he got lost again, “What shall 


they said. 


I do,” he said. Then, twinkling like a fallen star, 
he saw a light ahead. It winked and blinked and 
danced and seemed so cheerful and so bright 
Flash said, “I’m going to follow it; it’s such 
a happy light.” 

So he went on and on and on, so tired his 
head hung low. He found the light—’t was in a 
house all covered white with snow. He finally 
reached the window so hungry and so weak 
that he could hardly raise his head. But when 
he took a peek, his antlers trembled and his eyes 
almost popped from his head, for there he saw, 
to his surprise, a man all dressed in red! 

“Why, it’s old Santa Claus himself,” said 
Flash. “He’s making toys.” Flash. was cold, he 
shook so hard he feared he’d make a noise. 

He saw Mrs. Santa Claus near by, and she was 
busy too, making a doll with golden curls and 
little dress of blue. 

Santa Claus was painting a little dump truck 
green. Flash stretched his neck and tried to see 
(Please turn to page 28) 
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Dear Boosters: 


Christmas is in the air! Christmas is a time of joy and gladness, be- 
cause nearly everyone is doing something to make others happy. For 
weeks before Christmas we make plans for giving gifts to those we love. 
We find time to do little helpful things for others. We go about singing 
carols just for the joy of expressing the good feeling we have deep 
down inside us. 

It is the one time of the whole year when our love and joy and 
kindness make us more than ever like the little Christ child whose birth- 
day we are celebrating. 

Wouldn’t you like to keep this Christmas spirit alive in your heart 
and let it shine in your life every day? Keeping the Booster Club pledge 
is a good beginning toward keeping Christmas forever. 

The purpose of the Good Words Booster Club is to help boys and 
gitls speak good words, think good thoughts, and do good deeds. If 
you should like to become a member, send a card or letter to Barbara 
Benson, Secretary, Good Words Booster Club, 917 Tracy Ave., Kansas 
City 6, Mo., and ask for an application blank. I'll be happy to send it to you. 


Keep smiling, keep happy, keep cheerful and glad; 


Have the merriest Christmas you ever have had. 


Barbara Benson, Secretary. 


Dear Secretary: A visiting preach- 
er in our community preached a 
sermon on “going the second mile” 
every day. He explained it this way: 
Going the second mile means doing 
more than is expected of you. I 
have tried that and have found 
much happiness.—Edna Lee Page, 
Buie’s Creek, N. C. 


Do you want a happy heart? 
Try doing your part with a lov- 
ing and joyous heart, and I 
think that you will agree with 
Edna Lee that your heart will 
be happy. When you talk to 
God in prayer He will tell you 
through thoughts and ideas just 
what your part is. When we 
carry out these ideas we usually 
do more than others expect of 
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us, because God’s plan for us 
is perfect. With a happy heart 
our life is filled with joy and 
thanksgiving. 


Dear Barbara Benson: 1 am try- 
ing to be a good Booster. Some- 
times I fail, but I try again. As 
you say, “It’s fun.” 

I have been trying harder lately, 
since I received your letter. Instead 
of being cross because I am too 
sleepy to do something that I should 
do, I smile and do whatever is to 
be done. It is certainly a lot better 
than not doing it, and I always 
find it makes you feel better all 
over.—Pauline Reed, Sandy Beach, 
Que., Canada. 


If you should like to feel 


“glad all over,” try doing as 
Pauline does when she has some 
task to do. If you always love 
to do your part you will havea 
happy heart. A smile and a song 
added to any work makes the 
work easy and quick. As you 
work joyously and cheerfully 
you truly radiate joy to all the 
world. 
a 


Dear Secretary: One day it was 
raining here. I was sad because | 
could not get out and play. I went 
to get my mail. I saw your letter, 
and it made me happy. I will ty 
to stay happy, because I know there 
is peg even on a rainy day. 
I will try to remember this and 
always keep a happy smile any 
time of day. That will help me 
keep the pledge.—]ames Bransiome, 
Rte. 1, Hillsville, Va. 


James is right in knowing that 
there is happiness for us evety- 
where and at all times. Happi- 
ness i$ a beautiful gift from 
God, and to be happy we have 
but to accept this gift as we ac 
cept a gift from a friend. If 
you feel a little sad, just bégin 
thinking about the things for 
which you are thankful. You 
will start having a glad feeling 
and it will spread and spread 
until: you are feeling happy 


again. 


Dear Secretary: 1 want to tell 
you about an experience I had. 
When I was driving a hayrake 
across. a narrow bridge I said The 
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Prayer of Faith, and I made it 
0, K. I had three bridges to cross, 
but I made them O. K. 

One evening late I had to help 
load some hay on a wagon. It was 
dark, and we had three gates to 

through, and I couldn’t see the 
ence. I said The Prayer of Faith 
and went through all of them with- 
out hitting a post. 

I am doing fine and get a lot out 
of being a Booster. I want to have 
a cub in my neighborhood. Will 
you please send me directions and 
help, and pray that I may have 
success? I enjoy your WEE WIsDOM 
very much. I received my member- 
ship card, and I thank you very 
much. I am glad to be a Booster. 
—Ray Dodd, Rte. 2, Box 17, Bren- 
ham, Tex. 


Ray is proving that God is 
his help in every need, in all 
that he tries to do. No matter 
what happens to you, The 
Prayer of Faith will help you 
through it. No matter what you 
try to do, it will help you to 
accomplish it; no matter what 
you think you fear, it will help 
you to conquer it. If you should 
like to have a club in your 
neighborhood I shall be happy 
to send you the information 
and the suggestions that I 
mailed to Ray. 


Dear Barbara: | am sending you 
the temper chart I made. I try to 
keep my temper all the time, but 
sometimes I lose it. The temper 
chart is a game everybody should 
try 


The last letter you sent me was 
the best one I have had from you. 


THE 


God is, my help in ‘every 
need ; 

God ~—s my every hunger 
eed; 


God walks beside me, guides 
my way 
Through every moment, 


night and day. 


I am keeping the letters you send 
me, as I like them very much. 

The rules and The Prayer of 
Faith have helped me more than 
any other thing to come closer to 
God.—David Estle, Cottage 25, 
Obio Soldiers and Sailors’ Orphans 
Home, Xenia, Ohio. 


On his temper chart David 
records the times he loses his 
temper. His chart told me that 
he had controlled his temper 
twenty-six days out of the 
thirty-one in a month. 

Good work, David. Your 
temper will never get the best 
of you if you keep this up. 


Q 


Dear Barbara Benson: 1 enjoy 
your letters very much. They give 
me hope and guidance. I especially 
enjoyed the letter in the May issue 
of WEE WispoM. I am sure it 
will help me when I stand before 
an audience. I will think first of 
God and then that I am giving the 
audience a gift of entertainment. 

I wrote a little poem that I 
should like to share with you. I 
call it “Keeping the Pledge.” 


If something goes wrong 
And I am feeling blue, 

Oh, dear God in heaven, 
I always think of You 

And the Son You sent us 
To show us what to do. 


If I'm a little frightened 
And feeling a bit shy, 
I think, “Oh, I shouldn’t do this!” 
And I don’t start to cry, 
And I don’t sulk or shake 
Or even blink an eye. 


I try to do what I should 
And to be fair and kind. 
I try to be very patient 


And not leave others behind. 


_ I try to do what’s best 


d my mother try to mind. 


Do new members of the Good 
Words Booster Club have to be 
subscribers for WEE WISDOM? 
—Marilyn Dahl, Rte. 2, Glenburn, 
N. Dak. 


Marilyn has written her in- 
terpretation of our pledge in 
pleasing verse. 

Perhaps others have wanted 
to ask the question Marilyn asks 
about membership. Any person 
under fifteen years of age may 
belong to the club. It is not 
necessary to subscribe for WEE 
WispoM to be a club member. 
We are happy to have anyone 
who cares to do so join and 
enjoy our club. 


R 


Dear Secretary: My membership 
card and letter came a few days 
ago, and I am certainly glad that 
I’m a member also. The Prayer of 
Faith I sing all day, because it 
makes me happy and gay. The 
Booster pledge I try to keep, from 
when I wake till when I sleep. 

I shall try to be a sailor or 
knight, and ride the waves or 
steeds, and try to do golden deeds 
from morning until night. 

At last my letter shall come to 
an end, so this letter I can send. 
—Gordon Hammond, Hillside 
Beach, Manitoba, Canada. 


I suggest that you read Gor- 
don’s letter aloud. I read it si- 
lently first and then aloud. 
Reading it made me feel hap- 
py and gay too, so I want to 


share it with you. 
(Pen pal list inside back cover) 


PRAYER OF FAITH kx «xxx 


I now am wise, I now am 
true, 

Patient, kind, and loving, 

All things I am, can do, and 
be, 

Through Christ, the Truth 
that is in me. 


God is my health, I can’t be 
sick; 

God is my strength, unfail- 
ing, quick; 

God is my all, I know no 
fear, 

Since God and love 
Truth are here. 

—Hannab More Kobaus. 


and 
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Pictures by 


Florence McCurdy 

Copyright 1947 P A 
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Christmas for Everyone 


ORALEE slipped on the ice-crusted snow 
and went down with a thud. She scrambled 
to her feet. 

“Watch what you're doing,” she told herself 
with a laugh. “This is the day before Christmas, 
and no time to waste!” 

Quick with the hurry and gladness of Christ- 
mas, she scampered on toward the barn. 

“Oh, Red! Bob!” she called. 

She pulled open one of the big doors and 
thrust in her head, bright with dancing red 
curls. 

Her cousin Red stood in front of the tool 
rack, the waxing cloth with which he had been 
polishing it trailing from one hand. Bob sat 
perched on a long-legged stool near the door. 
His warm winter cap was snapped over his ears 
and under his chin. His coat was buttoned up to 
meet it: On his knees was a box of writing paper. 

Coralee slipped in. 

.“Andy just telephoned,” she said, breathless 
with the crisp of winter air, with excitement, 
and with her run from the house. “Mr. Harrison 
is still in town, and the boys are ready for us 
to bring down the rack—if we can!” 

“If we can?” Red repeated. 

He stepped back from the rack and looked at 
it admiringly. It was a big piece of heavy ply- 
wood, two feet wide and four feet long, spurred 
with hooks to hang tools on and punctured with 
holes to push them into, tools -like, saws and 
braces and bits and files and screw drivers. The 
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for Mr. Harrison. They had made it in the Sloan 


- which to sell the fruits and vegetables they grew, 


ing David keep their secret until the time came 


By Lawrent Lee 


le Gang” 


RTANS 


Spartans were pleased with their Christmas gift 


barn and kept it carefully secret. Mr. Harrison 
had been kind to them for years, letting them 
change one of his chicken houses into the club 
house they called the Roost, giving them ground 
for planting a garden and building a stand in 


helping them whenever he could. At Christmas 
they always tried to give him some special proof 
of their appreciation; and the excitement of help 


to give the rack to his father added to the pleas 
ure they had had in making it. | 

“This is the best thing we've done!” Red 
exclaimed warmly. “But if we can’t get it to 


Mr. Harrison today, it'll spoil half the fun of 
giving it.” 

He looked out of the window at the snow 
covered hills. In some places the ice crust was 
thick enough to walk on. In others it was only 
a skim that broke through at every step. 

“Ready to go, Bob?” he asked. 

Bob looked up from the paper on his kne. 
He had scrawled “Dear Uncle.” His face wore! 
rapt and bedazzled expression, as if he weft 
already living in the Christmas of lighted tress 
heaped gifts, merry music, and laughter. 

“Ready?” he asked dreamily. “I’ve got 
finish this thank-you letter. Uncle sent me # 
dandy pair of skis!” 

Red nudged him. playfully. “You've got tl 
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New Year’s for that. This rack has to go down 
now. 

“We always open our out-of-town gifts as they 
come in,” said Bob. “And I write my letters 
right away, so I can play with my presents the 
rest of the time.” 

Coralee said uneasily: “We've all got letters to 
write, Bob; but if we don’t hang this rack back 
of Mr. Harrison’s work bench before he gets 
home, it just won't be a Christmas gift.” 

“OK., O.K.,” Bob said reluctantly. 

He put his letter inside the box. 

“It is our best chance to deliver it—while he’s 
gone,” he admitted. ““What do I do?” 

Coralee laughed. ‘Tell us how to get it there.” 

“Red’s father could take it in the car,” said 
Bob. “Then I could write my letter.” 

Red shook his head. “He went into town with 
Mr. Harrison this morning. We have to figure 
it out ourselves.” 

Bob grinned. “All I can figure is what I’m 
going to get for Christmas! I can’t think. I can’t 
study. I can’t do anything!” 

Coralee tossed her curls. “ ‘Can't’ is a bad 
word, Bob. Why don’t we get Surprise and let 
him carry it down?” 

“I can’t——” Bob flushed. “It would take too 
long—all the way to Kegs’s house after him 
and back. Besides, that _ 
burro’s slow; and Kegs : 
says his harness ought 
to be mended. Do you 
know, I’ve already got 
fifty Christmas . cards?” 

Red said softly: “Did 
you ever hear my mom 
say, ‘The words we say 
and the things we do 
bring us friends or scare 
them away’? We need 
help, Bob!” 

Bob looked hurt. 
“What do I do?” he re- 
peated. 

“Stop thinking of 
yourself,” Red said 
frankly, “‘and remember 
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Christmas is for everyone, not just you.” 
“Maybe,” said Coralee, “we could get the 
rack down to the highway in time to catch the 
three o'clock bus. I have four bus tickets that 
ought to be used before the end of the year.” 
“Good for you!” Red exclaimed. “If we hurry, 
we can make it.” 

Coralee hurried. So did Red and Bob. They 
tied a piece of rope around the rack and nailed 
it at each end so that it would not slip. They 
started; but with the added weight of the rack 
their feet broke through the ice crust at every 
step. 

“It’s not worth it!” Bob panted against the 
chill wind that pressed and plucked at them. 
“T can’t walk.” 

Coralee and Red struggled silently on, saving 
their strength and speed for the work they had 
to do. 

“If I'd known it was going to be like this, 
I'd never got into it,” Bob groaned as they topped 
the longest hill between them and the bus stop. 
“T'll be too tired to help pull candy tonight.” 

He glanced at his watch. 

“We might as well give up,” he declared. “It’s 
taken us half an hour to get this far.” 

Coralee did not answer. They could not stop 
here, miles from anywhere. Somehow or other, 
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they had to get the rack to the 
bus stop. If they could not, 
there was no chance of getting 
it to Mr. Harrison in time for 
Christmas. It had to be hung 
this afternoon. 

Bob stared disconsolately 
down the long slope. 

“I can’t walk another step,” 
he declared. 

“I have an idea!’ Coralee 
cried as she too stared at the 
snowy hillside. 

“O.K., Coralee. What is it?” 
Red asked. 

“This hill is clear of brush 
and trees all the way down. I 
can’t see how it would hurt the 
rack if we'd lay it flat, with the 
side we screwed the hooks to up, 
and let it slide down.” 

Red’s face brightened. 

“Maybe we can all lie on it 
and slide down too,” he ex- 
claimed. “If the ice holds we'll 
reach the bottom in nothing 
flat!” 

“If we take off the rope,” 
said Coralee, “it'll go better.” 

“Maybe,” Bob said doubt- 
fully; but Coralee and Red took 
off the rope and lowered the 
rack to the snow. Slowly, it 
began to move downward. 

Bob stared, unbelieving. Red 
whooped. Coralee cried: “Let's 
get on easy. So we don’t break 
through.” 

Side by side on the rack with 
the rope under them, they began 
the descent. 

“We can’t guide it,” Bob 
groaned as its speed increased. 
“We'll break our necks! And 
right before Christmas!” 

Coralee’s eyes sparkled. 

“We don’t need to guide,” 
she answered. “It’s going 
straight.” 

The rack made a good sled. 
They reached the bottom of 
the hill, tied on the rope again, 


_ pulled up two more hills, and 
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slid down them. They arrived 
at the bus stop well ahead of 
the bus. Five minutes after 

loaded on the rack, they up. 
loaded it at the end of the lane 
that led to the Harrison farm, 

Kegs, Chink, David, and 
Andy jogged out to meet them, 
dragging Andy’s bobsled be. 
hind them. 

They called, “We didn’t ex. 
pect you for an hour or two,” 

Red nodded toward Coralee, 

“She thinks of things,” he 
said seriously. Then his voice 
broke with laughter. “Look 
out! She’s doing it again!” 

Coralee was circling the bob 
sled. 

“Why not put the rack on 
here?” she asked. “So we can 
hurry and get it there before 
Mr. Harrison gets back?” 

Red grinned mischievously as 
they lifted it on. 

“My mom says that the words 
we say and the things we do 
bring us friends or scare them 
away. Coralee’s made friends of 
us all—again!” 

Half an hour later, when Mr. 
Harrison drove into the garage, 
his Christmas gift was in place. 
The headlights shone on his 
saws and planes, his screw 
drivers and wrenches and drills 
all neatly arranged on the tool 
rack, within easy reach of his 
hand when he worked at his 
bench. It seemed to Coralee that 
the steel tools twinkled like 
lights on a Christmas tree, and 
the rack itself glowed a warm 
welcome. 

The Spartans stood in the 
shadows, waiting till Mr. Harti 
son turned off the ignition. As 
he got out of the car, big and 
burly in his heavy overcoat and 
red-cheeked with cold, the 
circled him singing “Jingle 
Bells.” 

Mr. Harrison’s pleased eyés 
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rived {| went around the circle. They 
d of | fell on the rack and stopped. 
they “You Spartans!” he said in a 
un | deep rumbling voice that told 
lane | even more than his words that 
‘arm, | he liked their gift. “A man 
and § can’t keep up with you, always 
hem, thinking of other people and 


“be | doing things to make th | Si AN | 
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t e& He opened the back door of ‘ 
wo.” | the car and began rummaging. 
alee | He came out with a big bundle. 
* be “Here’s something to put in 
voice | the middle of your table down 
Look | at the Roost,” he said. ““A cooky 
| ja—full up—five pounds of 
bob | them. Merry Christmas, Spar- 
tans!” 
k on Coralee stood nearest him, 
- can | her face uptilted, laughing and 
efore f gay. He placed it in her arms 
| and she thought happily: “Red 
ly as } said Christmas is for everyone 
—and this proves it!” 


a 
Think of That! 
4s of (Continued from page 14) 
was working on it, trying to 
Mr. | straighten out a dent in a 
rage, fender. 
lace. That was funny. That dent 
. his | had been in Old Cantankerous’s 
crew | fender for a long time. Why 
drills | Was Mait just starting to work 
tool | 0 it now? But while Jimmy 
f his } Was looking Mait stopped work- 
+ his | ing, stared at the fender, and 
that | then suddenly got up and started 
like | toward the house. Jimmy knew 
and | he was coming for some tool 
| 10 the shop. 
He had stood up on his toes 
the | ‘0see out the window. He didn’t 
arti: § Want Mait to know he had been 
. As | looking, though he didn’t ex- 
and J actly know why he felt that 
-and | Way. He settled back quick on 
they | his heels on the keg. Then— 
ingle } 80 quick you couldn’t think— 
the top of the keg caved in 
eyes under his feet, and down his 
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Christmas Tree 
Decorations 
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OW you can make good use of your old broken Christmas- 

tree ornaments. Lay them on a newspaper, fold the paper 
over them, and roll them with a rolling pin until they are 
powdered. 

From stiff paper cut out stars and circles, or draw the designs 
shown here. Coat one side of each decoration with glue (not 
paste), and lay it, glue side down, in the powdered glass. Pick 
it up carefully, and let it dry. Then repeat the process on the 
other side so that both sides will sparkle. When dry, tie a thread 
or colored string through the top, and the ornament is ready to 
hang on your Christmas tree. 

If you do not have old ornaments, you can buy small sacks 
of tinsel at any store that sells paints and drawing supplies. Tin- 
sels come in red, green, gold, and silver. 


feet went into it. He toppled 
over and fell behind the boxes, 
next to the foundation wall. 
He tried to hurry and get up. 
But funny thing, the keg was 
fast to his feet, like a trap! His 
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shoes were wedged down inside, 
and he couldn’t get them out. 
He couldn’t get up. If Mait 
found him like this Jimmy 
would feel very foolish, even if 
Mait didn’t guess that he had 


been spying out of the window 
at what Mait was doing. Why 
didn’t he want Mait to know? 
Was it because it sort of looked 
as if he, Jimmy, was suspicious 
of Mait? It seemed kind of silly, 
but Jimmy didn’t have time to 
think. 

He heard Mait coming down 
the cellar stairs. If he lay still 
maybe Mait wouldn’t find him 
behind the boxes there in the 
dark. So Jimmy lay still. 

Mait came down into the 
shop. Jimmy hardly breathed, 
Mait went to the bench and 
picked up a hammer and a small 
block of steel. Jimmy knew Mait 
wanted these to hammer out 
the dent in Old Cantankerous’s 
fender. 

But suddenly Mait stood still 
and listened; it was as if he 
wanted to be sure nobody was 
around. Then he went to a box 
in a corner that had boards 
over it. He lifted the boards 
and took something out. 

Jimmy couldn’t see between 
the boxes at first what it was 
Mait had in his hands. Then 
he saw. It was the figure of a 
little scarecrow, with flappy 
hands and feet! In a single 
second Jimmy was suspicious 
of Mait! For that little figure of 
a scarecrow never came from 
anywhere else but out of the 
procession in the old parlor 
clock! 

Jimmy knew that Mait must 
have the old parlor clock down 
here somewhere in Grandpa's 
cellar shop and that he was 
trying to take it apart. Maybe 
he was getting it ready to sell, 
piece by piece, for a lot of 
money, because somebody who 
wouldn’t dare buy the old clock 
whole might buy it piece by 
piece. And Mait—Mait was the 
thief who had-stolen the clock! 


. (To be continued) 
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Real Friends 


(Continued from page 9) 


families down on Payne Street 
who could use a friendly boost 
at Christmas time. He agreed 
to look into the situation. 

The days before Christmas 
passed rapidly. They were busy 
ones for the families at the end 
of Watonga Avenue. They had 
plenty of assistance, because 
when their friends learned what 
they were doing they wanted to 
help too. 

On Christmas Eve snow was 
falling sure enough. Gently and 
evenly a lovely white blanket 
was being spread. 

While most of the people 
who lived down on Payne Street 
were attending a community 
gathering in the town square, 
Sandra, her father, and a num- 
ber of their friends were de- 
livering their gifts and pack- 
ages to the homes of the less 
fortunate townspeople. Food, 
clothing, and toys, which would 
mean much happiness and a 
good Christmas for most of 
them, were left at their doors. 

Coming home fiom this 
pleasant errand, Sandra and her 
father sat for a moment in the 
warm car in front of their softly 
lighted home feeling truly at 
peace with the world and happy 
in their own good fortune. 

Gary and Linda had left that 
day to be with their grand- 
parents at Christmas. Their 
houses were dark. 

Sandra sighed. “I wish Linda 
and Gary could have helped us 
tonight. Delivering the gifts was 
half the fun. Looks like Gary's 
old habit of worrying came to 
a very good end this time.” 


Sandra’s father laughed hap- 
pily. “Darling, Gary doesn’t 
really worry. It’s just that his 
little old head is full of con- 
cern for the other fellow. Espe- 
cially if the other fellow is 
down. It’s a quality of character 
many great people have.” 

Sandra felt good. “I guess we 
are lucky to have Gary for our 
friend,” she said. 

Her father replied softly: “I 
think he is lucky to have you 
and Linda for his friends too. 
Remember, little daughter, 
friends are pretty important peo- 
ple in your life, but to have 
good friends you have to be a 
good friend.” 


Happy Thoughts 


For the week of December 7 
My Christmas joy I want to 
share 
With all God’s children every- 
where. 


For the week of December 14 
I celebrate Jesus’ birthday 
By cheering all who come my 
way. 


For the week of December 21 
It’s time for us to sing again: 
“Peace on the earth; good 

will to men.” 


For the week of December 28 
May the new year that is just 
at hand 


Bring lasting peace to every 
land. 


Stamp Collectors 
(Continued from page 14) 


landing field. At this critical 
time occurred one of the most 
rapid and daring jobs of airport 
construction that has been done 
during the twentieth century. 
In the short space of ninety-one 
days American soldiers built a 
runway seven thousand feet (a 
mile and a quarter) long out 
of the volcanic rock found on 
the ‘island. Thereafter Ascen- 
sion played host to hundreds of 
planes making the “big hop” 
across the Atlantic. 

Prior to 1922 stamps of Saint 
Helena were used in Ascension, 
but in that year, following a 
change in its method of govern- 
ment, Ascension issued its first 
stamps. These were the regular 
issue of Saint Helena over- 
printed “Ascension.” Since 1924 
the island has had its own 
stamps of individual design. 

The Ascension stamp that we 
illustrate shows a map of the 
island with its nautical location. 
You will notice at the right and 
left of the design two tall radio 
towers, and in the center of the 
island picture a drawing of a 
sea turtle. Compared with the 
small fresh-water turtles with 
which most of us are familiar, 
sea turtles are huge fellows. 


. They weigh from five hundred 


to eight hundred pounds each. 
They are found along the rocky 
coasts of the island. 

The end of the war has 
caused Ascension to be a less 
busy place, but it has not 
changed its importance as the 
halfway stop for the great 
clipper planes flying from 
Brazil to Africa. 
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Sugar Plums for the Christmas Tree 
By Jatta Taylor Keith 


Candy Canes 


114 cupfuls sugar 
1 tablespoonful light corn 


34, cupful water 


1% teaspoonful peppermint 

Red food coloring 

e Combine sugar, water, and corn syrup. Place on stove, and stir 
until sugar is dissolved. Cook slowly without stirring until candy 
separates in heavy threads when dropped in cold water (265° F.). 
Pour into greased pan. When cool enough to handle, add the 
peppermint. Divide candy evenly. Add a few drops of red color- 
ing to one batch. Butter hands and pull candy until firm. Pull 
into slender lengths. Cut equal portions of each color and twist 
together to form canes. Store in refrigerator. cae make nice 
ornaments to hang on the Christmas tree. 


Popcorn Balls 


1 cupful sugar 

cupful corn syrup 
14 cupful water 

teaspoonful salt 


2 tablespoonfuls butter or 
margarine 

1 teaspoonful vanilla 

2 quarts popped corn 


@ Place sugar, corn syrup, water, and salt in large saucepan and 
stir until sugar dissolves. Cook slowly (270° F.) until small 
amount dropped into cold water forms a hard ball. Remove from 
fire, add butter and flavoring. Pour syrup over popped corn. Stir 
to coat corn evenly. Cool slightly. Butter fingers and shape corn 
into balls. 


Fruit Candy 


1 pound seeded raisins 1 tablespoonful orange juice 
14 pound figs 1 tablespoonful grated orange 
Y4 pound pitted dates peel 

14 cupful nut meats lf teaspoonful salt 


e Grind fruit and nut meats together. Add orange juice, grated 
peel, and salt. Mix well. Spread in a lightly greased shallow pan. 
Let stand 48 hours. Cut in squares and roll in chopped nuts. 
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Table Blessing 
By Florence Taylor 


For food that gives m 
strength and vim, 
Dear, God, I’m thanking 
You, 
And for protection night and 
day 
I’m saying thank You too, 


To Make a Snowman 


e@ Form 5 popcorn balls in dif 
ferent sizes, 2 for the body, 2 
for the arms, and 1 for the head, 
While soft stick balls together 
with wooden skewers. Make a 
hat, hands, and large feet of 
cardboard, stick to snowman 
with syrup. Make features of 
bits of faisin. — 


A Surprise for Santa 
Claus 


(Continued from page 19) 


just all that could be seen. 

“You have so many toys this 
year,” he heard Mrs. Santa say, 
“you need another reindeer to 
help pull the heavy sleigh.” 

Flash smiled and_ thought, 
lucky some reindeer’s go- 
ing to be.” Then he sighed: 
“Of course he wouldn’t want an 
ugly deer like me. The othet 
reindeer laughed at me, and he 
might do the same. I guess I'll 
turn around now and go back 
the way I came.’ 

But suddenly he caught his 
breath. “Oh, dear, I’m going to 
sneeze. A-choo, A-choo!” and 
cold and weak, he sank down on 
his knees. 

Then he heard old Santa say: 
“Oh, look, his tail is white! A 
mule deer, with a taillight tha 
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ita 


can be seen at night! And he 
has nice big ears, he’ll hear each 
move the children make and 
tell me if they’ve gone to sleep 
or if they’re wide awake.” 
They carried Flash out to the 
barn, and in the Christmas 
sleigh they made a cozy bed for 
him, a bed: of fresh, clean hay. 
Then Mrs. Santa brought him 
a bowl of nice warm mash. “I 
guess I’m lucky after all,” 
thought sleepy little Flash. 
Santa’s reindeer were his 
friends right from the very 
start, and he decided then and 
there he’d more than do his 


art. 
, And by the time that Christ- 
mas came he was so full of pep 
when Santa led! him out that 
night he danced most every step. 

‘Til need a light up front,” 
said Santa; ‘and with your ears 
and speed there’s just one place 
for you to be, and that is in the 
lead.” 


Hitched to the sleigh, Flash 
danced away, the other deer be- 
hind. He was proud to lead 
them, and they didn’t seem to 
mind. He’d never run so fast 
before, and as they neared each 
house he listened, and if every- 
thing was “quiet as a mouse,” 
he'd wiggle-wag his snow-white 
tail; the sleigh would quickly 
stop, and down the chimney 
Santa Claus with all his toys 
would hop. 

But if he wiggle-wagged just 
once that meant a noise inside 
—some boy or girl was wide 
awake, and so away they’d ride. 

By the time that morning 
came Flash knew that every toy 
Was waiting to be welcomed 
by some happy girl or boy. And 
when Old Santa thanked him, 
he danced and pranced with 
glee; for no child that Christ- 
mas morning could be happier 
than he. 


A Blackboard 


for Christmas 


7 


By Glenn Morgan 


W HAT affords all the boys and girls in the family more 
fun than a good blackboard? All the materials you need 
to make one is a can of slate paint and a sheet of plywood or any 
nice board with a hard, smooth surface. You can make it any 


size you like. 


First give your sheet of plywood two or three coats of slate 
paint, letting each coat dry thoroughly. 

If you want to frame your blackboard, cut strips of wood 
to fit the length and width of it. Study diagrams shown here. 
With nails or countersunk screws fasten the top and both sides 
first. Add a wedge-shaped piece of wood at each end to help sup- 
port the chalk tray. Tack the chalk tray in place from the back 
of your blackboard, and tack a narrow strip across the front to 


keep the chalk from rolling out. 


Paint the frame with enamel. When dry fasten the black- 
board to the wall with screws. Countersink them if you can, for 
a smooth effect. If you prefer to hang your blackboard, use screw 


eyes. 


Good Tidings of 
Great 


(Continued from page 17) 


star that would lead them to 
the feet of the newborn King. 

The Wise Men plodded the 
dusty roads and talked together 
of the blessings that would 


come with the new King. The 
shepherds mingled in the 
crowded streets with Caesar’s 
taxpayers and above the mur- 
mur of discontent shouted their 
good tidings of great joy. But 
Mary sat beside the manger in 
the stable and crooned a lullaby 
to her infant son whom she lov- 
ingly called Jesus. 


December 29 
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O YOUR pets you are a 

king! Not for just a day 
but as long as you continue to 
remember the things your pets 
need for their comfort and 
well-being. They express their 
appreciation by placing you on 
the throne. Once you have 
gained their confidence by your 
kindness and understanding 
they look up to you as you 
would look up to a king and 
they never forsake you for an- 
other so long as you are good to 
them. Send your letters about 
your pets to WEE WISDOM, 
917 Tracy Ave., Kansas City 6, 
Mo. Be sure to send your name, 
age, and address. 


Dear Editor: The pet I am going 
to tell about is a pigeon. She is not 
exactly my pet but my Grandfather's. 
I would like to give an outline of 
her life so far as we. know it. One 
day seven years ago when we lived 
in Seattle we were in our back yard, 
and my mother noticed a pigeon up 
on the roof. As we looked at her 
she flew down and lit on my 
mother’s shoulder. She stayed at our 
house for quite a while and became 
a pest, but we all took a special lik- 


ing to her. She would come in any 
window that was open. If we were 
eating she would come to the table 
and try to eat too. 

We didn’t know what to do with 
her, so we finally took her out to 
my grandfather's farm. My grand- 


parents and this pigeon became 
great friends. Grandfather worked 
in the garden and yard a great deal 
and wherever he went Flippy went. 
(That is what we called adh She 
rode on his shoulder or head. In 
the kitchen there was a place fixed 
in one of the windows where she 
could push it in or out and in this 
way go in or out. Flippy would 
come in at every meal and eat 
crackers. She had a little game she 
played with Grandfather. She would 
stick her beak between his fingers 
and he would lift her off the 
ground. She also learned the sound 
of his car and would go a quarter 
of a mile to meet Grandfather. 
After he had had Flippy about 
five years Grandfather passed on. 
Flippy was very lonely and would 
not eat for a long while. Two years 
have gone by, and she still remem- 
bers Grandfather. If she gets in his 
room it is hard to get her out, and 
she won’t let anyone touch a thing 
of his without pecking at them. 
Otherwise she is very gentle. Grand- 
mother has many cats but they never 
touch Flippy.—Patricia Kirk patrick. 


WEE WISDOM 
' 917 Tracy, Kansas City 6, Mo. 


1 inclose $1 for a year’s subscription for WEE WISDOM as a gift to 


my friend. 
' $end Wee Wisdom to 


USE THIS BLANK TO ORDER WEE WISDOM 


Street 


State 


Dear Editor: I've read many in. 
teresting letters about pets, so | 
thought I would write about mine 
I would like to tell you about 
riding horse named Topsy. I coul 
write a book about her, but I’ll tel] 
just a few of the most interesting 
things. 

She came originally from Texas 
and is branded with the number 
38. She really isn’t very pretty, but 
I think she Is really uit, is 
rein broken; that is, if you dro 
the reins on the ground she wi 
stand there until you return to her, 
She will neck-rein and stretch. | 
wouldn’t part with her for the world 
although I’ve had her only a few 
months. I would enjoy very much 
hearing from anyone about the. age 
of thirteen or fourteen who is in- 
terested in horses.—Carro] Ander. 


son. 


Dear Editor: 1 would like to tell 
you about my dog Guam. This 
puppy belonged to a sailor who 
wanted to take him to Guam as a 
mascot. The government said he 
could not take the dog, so the sailor 
returned him to the animal shelter. 
I happened to be there when the 
dog was brought in. The sailor 
looked sad at having to give up his 
dog, but seemed happy when I said 
I would take the dog and take good 
care of him. ‘There is just one thing 
I want you to do,” the sailor said, 
“and that is, ~~ keep his name 
Guam even though he will never 
see Guam.” I agreed and often tell 
Guam about his friend the sailor 
in Uncle Sam’s navy.—Mary Dun- 


lop. 
a 
The Christmas 


Klompen 
(Continued from page 7) 


to give to the good sergeant.” 

“Indeed we shall think of 
something, Naara,” he said, 
thinking of the scarcity of all 
things in Holland. “Perhaps we 
can find a whole dozen hen’s 
eggs for Christmas week. Ser- 
geant Waddell would like that 
gift for sure!” 
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What Am I? 
By Enola Chamberlin 


You'll see me follow your coun- 
try road 
And cross your city street; 
And yet, although I run and 
fun, 
I have no legs or feet. 


I whistle and I puff and pant, 
East, west, and north, and 
south, 
And yet I cannot tell you tales 
Because I have no mouth. 


I use up lots of water 
And yet I cannot drink. 


Don’t try to guess just what I. 


am 
Until you stop to think? 


R 


Juvenile Scripture 
By Charles G. Bridwell 


1. Was Solomon’s mother Ra- 
chel, Bathsheba, or Ruth? 

2. The Bible giant was Tim- 
othy, Pharaoh, or Goliath? 

3. The children of Israel were 
led by Aaron, Moses or 
Daniel ? 

4. Genesis means departure, 
beginning, or redemption? 

5. A fathom was three feet, 
six feet, or twelve feet? 

6. Abel was a plowman, a 
carpenter, or a shepherd? 

7. Cain was a laborer, a’har- 
vester, or a husbandman? 

8. Goliath was slain by Nim- 
rod, David, or Balaam? 

9. The ark was built by Isaac, 
Noah, or Shem? 


10. Exodus means the begin- 
ning, the ending, the de- 
parture? R 


The First Christmas 
By Amy Vance Weeks 


Wise Men and shepherds from 
afar 

Kept following a brilliant ——, 

Whose light made clear a way 
for them 

To a manger bed in 

They found a baby in repose 

As he lay wrapped in swad- 
dlin 

Rich kings beheld the baby stir 

And offered frankincense and 


And Mary, full of tender grace, 
Looked lovingly upon His ——. 


a 


OG Words 
By Harry Flynn Leary 
We are OG words. Every one 
of us ends in the letters OG. 
Can you figure out what we are? 
1. One of our favorite pets. 
2. A tree that has been 
chopped down. 
3. An animal that eats and 
eats and eats. 
4. Marshy land. 
5. An animal that lives in the 
marshy land. 
6. A tooth onithe rim of a 
wheel in 4 machine. 
7. To whip. 
8. To shake slightly or to run 
slowly. 
9. To obstruct or stop up. 
10. .A heavy mist that you can 
hardly see through. 


Food Puzzle 
By Lavonne Mathison 


The following are foods that 
your storybook friends like to 
eat. Do you remember who ate: 

1. Bread and milk and black- 
berries? 
2. Strawberries, 
cream ? 
Roast beef ? 
Pancakes ? 
Christmas pie? 
Bread and butter? 
Lean meat but no fat? 
Broth without bread? 
Curds and whey? 
Porridge? 


sugar, and 


Ry 


What Am I? 

By Loie Brandom 

I’m sometimes large and some- 
times small; 

I may be wood, shell, bone, 
or leather; 

My shape just anything at all; 
But I can help you hold to- 
gether. 


(Answers inside back cover) 
Tongue Twisters to Say 
By Ollie James Robertson 
1. Silly Sally sat and slowly 
sobbed. 
2. Could a pepper picker 
pick a peck of pickled peppers? 
3. While Willie whistled 
Walter whittled wheels. 
4. Sue saw six long, sleek, 


slim, slender, sycamore sap- 
lings. 

5. Kitty's. kitty kicked a cop- 
per kettle. 


6. Pretty Polly’ s "dolly was 
named Mistress Molly. 

7.. How much wood would a 
woodchuck chuck if a wood- 
chuck could chuck wood? He’d 
chuck all the wood that a wood- 
chuck could if a woodchuck 
could chuck wood. 

8. Greedy Goosey Gander 
gobbled up a gob of grubs. 
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To Santa Claus 
By Mary Lou Wilcox (9 years) 
Somerville, N. J. 

Jolly old Saint Nicholas 
Will soon be coming around; 


~ So let us all be very good, 
found. 


Or we may not 


The moon is shining, 
The stars are bright, 
And Santa Claus 
Is coming tonight. 


Please Santa, dear Santa, 
Don’t forget our baby dear, 
Nor Jimmy and me— 
We three are all here. 
R 
My First Poem 
By Janine Selman (5 years) 
Jetmore, Kans. 
At the bottom of the hill 
There stood an old mill, 


And when the wind blew 
The old wheel flew. 


R 


When Santa and I Get 


Together 
By Sarita Ann Runion (12 years) 
New Berlin, N. Y. 


I wrote a long, long letter 
To Santa Claus today; 

I asked him for a lot of things 
To bring me in his sleigh. 


I asked him for hankies 
And for cooking things for 
Mother, 
A nice blue tie for Father, 
And a truck for Little Brother. 


He said he'd bring them all for me 
And twinkled both his eyes— 

I suspect that he was hinting 

That there'd be a small surprise! 


By Anne Coates (11 years) 
Hamilton, Ont., Canada 


C is for candies of every kind. 
H is = horns that in stockings we 
nd. 

R is for reindeer that skim o’er the 
snow. 

I is for icicles that freeze your toe. 

S is for Santa, big and bright. 

T is for tinsel that shines in the 
night. 

M’s for the manger where Jesus was 
laid. 

A is for angels that sweet music 
made. 

S is again for Santa so dear. 

Merry Christmas to all! And a 
happy New Year! 


R 


Storm at Sea 
By Rosalind Ingham (13 years) 
Melrose, Johannesburg, S. Africa 


The wind is blowing hard tonight, 
The moon cannot be seen, 
The waves are pounding on the 
rocks 


The foam is turning green. 


The fishing boats have all come in 
And anchored very tight. 

The people are all snug in bed, 
And all have said good night. 


The storm is raging on and on; 
The waves are getting high. 

The tide is just about to turn 
Beneath the leaden sky. 


One wave has just come over me 
And soaked me to the skin; 
I'll have to get right to the cave 

Or they'll come o’er my chin. 


The storm is dying down at last. 
The rocks are wet with spray. 
There’re many signs of morrow 
morn 
Being a lovely day. 


Mysterious Wails_, 
By Neola Sandvik (11 years) 
Palmer, Ala. 


Lucy and Lily were staying with 
Aunt Alice, for Mother and Father 
had gone to Sexton City and would 
not be back until the next day, 

Aunt Alice’s house was an old 
weird-looking mansion. She lived 
in it all alone. 

“I'm so glad to have you git 
here,” said Aunt Alice. ‘“This hous 
does get kind of drear.” 

“I don’t see how you stand it,’ 
replied Lucy. “It gives me th 
shudders!” 

“Oh, there goes the phone,” ex 
claimed Aunt Alice, and she bustled 
off to answer it. 

“I don’t like this place,” whis 
pered Lily. 

“Well, neither do I.” 

“Shhh 


Aunt Alice came back with her 
hat and coat on. 

“Girls, I have to go and help 
with the people whose homes have 
been flooded in Cantown. I'll be 
back as soon as possible, Dont 
mind the——” 

The rest was lost as the walnut 
door slammed. 

“Well, for Pete’s sake!” & 
claimed Lucy. ‘‘Oh, oh, look at the 
time! Almost nine.” 

“Yes,” agreed Lily. “We'd better 
hurry to bed.” 

Later everything was silent in the 
big, gray mansion. Lily and Lug 
slept peacefully. Suddenly both girls 
were awakened by a loud, long, 
piercing wail! 

“What was that!” they chorused. 

It was heard again. 

“It’s in this house, and I'm go 
ing to see what it is,” said Lug 
grimly. 

“I’m scared.” 

“So am I, but I’m going anyway. 
Come on.” 
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They tiptoed down the stairs. 

It came again. 

“Lower still,” whispered Lucy. 
They got to the cobwebby base- 


ment. 

“Oh!” exclaimed Lily. “Eyes! Let 
me out of here!” They flew up- 
staits and stayed under the covers 
until they heard the walnut door 
slam again. Downstairs they rushed. 

“Oh, Aunt Alice, we heard the 
most horrible wails in the base- 
ment,” exclaimed Lily. “And saw 
two big eyes,” Lucy went on. 

Aunt Alice looked puzzled, then 
she laughed and laughed. “‘I thought 
I told you I had a new puppy,” she 
ctied. The girls laughed too. 

“So that’s what you were saying 
when you left and we couldn't 
hear!” they exclaimed together. 


Q 


_ My Dream 
By Sandra Orlob (12 years) 
San Francisco, Calif. 


I had a dream the other night 
When everything was still. 

I dreamed I saw a fairy 
Upon the window sill. 


She wore a dress of fine chiffon 
With streaks of silver and white; 
It showed up very clearly 
In the moonlit night. 


Her eyes were like sapphires 
Embedded in the snow— 
And all around her, from head to 
foot, 
A phosphorescent glow. 


She beckoned me to follow her 
Far into the night; . 

High above the clouds we went, 
Where the moon and stars were 

bright. 

To look about made me dizzy, 

_ For we were up so high, 

And the many stars around us 
Were like diamonds in the sky. 


The sky was suddenly lighted up; 
It was so bright I could hardly 


see, 
And as I looked up I saw a shoot- 
ing star 
Heading straight for me. 


I looked helplessly for the fairy, 
But she was nowhere to be seen. 


I fell swiftly through the sky 
And awoke from this exciting 
dream. 


Editor’s Note 


What to send us for these pages: 
Your own stories and poems. 
Please do not copy. 

When to send it: At least three 
months before the number it 
is to be used in. If your poem 
or story is for April, send it 
now. 

How to prepare it: Write plainly. 
Give = name, 
age. Inclose a note from a par- 
ent or teacher assuring us that 
the work is your own, not 
copied. Stories should not be 
longer than 250 words. 

Where to send it: Address your 
letter to Wee Wisdom Writ- 
ers’ Guild, 917 Tracy, Kansas 
City 6,Mo. 

Who can have his work pub- 
lished: Any reader under fif- 
teen years of age who has not 
had his work published on 
these pages within a year. 

We regret that we cannot re- 
turn unused contributions. 

Parents and Teachers: Please be 
sure that work sent in by boys 
or girls under your supervision is 
not copied. We check to the best 
of our ability but need your help 
to avoid publishing copied work. 

Whenever work is found to have 

been copied correction must be 

made on these pages. 


Q 


 Joan’s Christmas 
By Anna Lancaster (11 years) 
Vanceboro, N. C. 


Joan was a girl that lived in an 
orphanage. It was almost Christ- 
mas. Santa Claus had been to the 
orphanage. He had asked all the 
children what they wanted for 
Christmas, and Joan had said, “I 
want a father and mother more 
than anything else in the world.” 

On Christmas morning Joan saw 


a man and a woman sitting on the 


sofa. Joan knew that they were go- 
ing to be her father and mother. 
Joan moved with her mother and 
father to their home. 

Now if you went to Joan’s house 
you would see the happiest little 
girl in the world. If you asked 
Joan, how she found a mother and 
father she would say: “I didn’t 
find them. Santa Claus brought 
them to me.” 


Santa’s Lost Pack 
By Joan Anderson (12 years) 
Elmira, N. Y. 


It was nearly Christmas, and 
Santa Claus and his helpers, the 
elves, were putting the finishing 
touches on the Christmas toys. 

Santa said, ““One more week and 
I'll be delivering these toys to good 
little children.” 

“Yes,”” said the elves, must 
finish them in time.” So they 
worked and finished the toys in 
one week. 

Santa went to get his sleigh and 
reindeer. He came back and said to 
one of the elves, “Will you please 
get the pack that I carry the toys 
in.” 


After a bit the little elf came 
back.’ “Santa, your pack isn’t in the 
reindeer stable!” 

“What!” exclaimed Santa. ‘My 
pack has been lost! Now what am 
I to do?” 

“We could make another one,” 
offered one little elf. 

“Yes,” said another, 
would take too long.” 

“Not if we all worked hard,” 
said the first little elf. 

“Santa has to go tonight, so we'd 
better get busy,” said the second 
little elf. Then they all worked 
very hard, and when it was time 
for Santa to go the pack was all 
ready. 

Santa said to the little elves: “I 
don’t know what I’d do without 
you. Thank you very much.” 

“Oh, Santa, we were only too 
glad to be able to help you,” chor- 
used the little elves happily. 


Santa Will Come 
By John Roeder (6 years) 
Affton, Mo. 


“but it 


Christmas time is here, and San- 
ta Claus will come— 
He will come in playing his drum. 


He will come to your house to 
bring you some toys; 

You should be in bed, but don’t 
make a noise. 


Santa will come with his reindeer 
and sled; 

You should be hiding and hiding 
in bed. 
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THIS IS 


WANDA JEAN 


Designed by Frances Daktos 
(15 years) 
Redrawn by Dorothy Wagstaff 


If you are under 15 years of age you may submit your paper doll for this page. Each doll 
must be accompanied by a note from a teacher or parent stating that the work is original. 
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READERS WHO WANT YOU 
TO WRITE TO THEM 


For the past few months we 
have been receiving many more 
requests to have names printed in 
this column than we have space 
for. For this reason we are mak- 
ing the upper age limit 13 years. 
If your name is not here select a 
pen pal from the list below. 


Dorothy McKee (12), 3535 6th 
St, Riverside, Calif.; Joyce Hun- 
ter (13), 154 Second Ave. N., 
Yorkton, Sask., Canada; Joanne 
Contini (11), 817 N. Wis. Ave., 
Dover, Ohio; Sharon Wagner (9), 
Lark, N. Dak.; Anita Ann Rada- 
baugh (10), Fulton, S. Dak.; Ann 
Judith Rubin (10), 150-75 87th 
Ave, Jamaica, N. Y.; Muriel 
Walker (10), Highmore, S. Dak.; 
Jo Elizabeth Harrison (11), Lost 
Creek, W. Va.; Cletta Tucker (11), 
New London, Ohio; Margaret Fos- 
ter (11), Rte. 1, Box 377, Verona, 
Pa; Karen Wagner (11), Lark, 
N. Dak.; Monica Gunther (12), 
72 West 87 St., New York 24, 
N. Y.; Martha Kagawa (12), Box 
125, Webster, Tex.; Janelle Hogg 
(12), 429 Mound St., Harlan, Ky.; 
Delbert Lineberry (13), 4921 
Chestnut, Kansas City 4, Mo. 


a 
Answers to Puzzles 
What Am I? 
Train. 
Juvenile Scripture 
1. Bathsheba. 2. Goliath. 3. 
Moses. 4. Beginning. 5. Six feet. 
6. Shepherd. 7. Husbandman. 8. 
David. 9. Noah. 10 Departure. 
The First Christmas 
Star, Bethlehem, clothes, myrrh, 


ace, 
OG Words 
1. Dog. 2. Log. 3. Hog. 4. Bog. 
5. Frog. 6. Cog. 7. Flog. 8. Jog. 
9. Clog. 10. Fog. 
Food Puzzle 
1. Flopsy, Mopsy, and Cottontail 
(but not Peter). 2. Curlylocks, 3. 
The third little pig. 4. Little Black 
Sambo. 5. Little Jack Horner. 6. 
Tommy Tucker. 7. Jack Sprat. 8. 
The children who lived in a shoe. 
_ Miss Muffet. 10. The Three 
rs, 


What Am I? 
A button. 


Give Good Books 
for Christmas 


Your Classmates 
Would Be Pleased 
with These Two 


Books of Adventure 
and Juvenile 
Pioneering 


Your history books about pioneer days in America 
tell about the things that grownups did to make a 
new country out of the forests and prairies of the 
West. But boys and girls went West too! They had 
lots of thrills and excitement, perhaps some work 
and responsibility too! 

Jet and Sarah Stockwell went West with their 
parents. Bula Hahn, a daughter of pioneers, writes 
about them so vividly that you will feel as if these 
children are your own friends and that you are 
riding with them on their pony or playing with them 
and their Indian playmates. 

The stories in these books appeared in WEE 
WISDOM and were so popular that the readers 
asked for them in book form. JET’'S ADVENTURES, 
the first book, tells about the journey by wagon train 
from a comfortable home in the East to a plot of 
land “out West’’ without buildings or fences, and 
how the pioneers lived until they could build a log 
cabin. 

JET AND THE NEW COUNTRY is a sequel to 
JET’S ADVENTURES. It tells about the life of the 
Stockwells after the cabin was built. Jet and Sarah 
made some interesting new friends and began at- 
tending the first school in the new country. 

Think of how nice it would be to have JET’S 
ADVENTURES and JET AND THE NEW COUNTRY 
on your own bookshelf. Then think of what welcome 
and attractive gifts they would make for your friends. 
(Boys and girls of 8 to 13 enjoy these books.) By 
ordering now you can have them in time for Christ- 
mas giving. 


JET‘S ADVENTURES and JET AND THE NEW COUNTRY are 
beautifully bound in red cloth and contain many illustrations. 
They are priced at $1 each. Send your order to 


WEE WISDOM, 917 Tracy, Kansas City 6, Mo. 


SErs 25! tent 
COUNTRY- 
ADVENTURES 
by SULA HAHN ff 


*T was a wintry day; 
There was nothing to do. 
My friend had gone away; 
I was feeling blue. 

I read my storybooks, 
Every single page, 

Till they looked as though 


They were twenty years of age. 


I was wondering what to do 
As I sat upon the floor, 
When suddenly I heard 

A knock upon the door. 

“A visitor,” I thought. 

“I hope it is Aunt Connie. 
Perhaps she’s even brought 


Baby cousin Bonnie.” 


It was only the postman! 
I was very sad; 
All he ever brought 


Was letters for my Dad. 

Then I saw a package; 

It was addressed to me. 

I was so excited 

And as happy as could be. 

The package I tore open. 

WEE WISDOM! Could it be? 

“Oh, Mother, darling, 

Did you send this to me?” 

“I sent it to you, Nancy, 

To bring you joy, my dear. 

There'll be eleven others 

Within the coming year.” 

“Thank you, Mother, thank 
you,” 

I cried with brimming eyes. 


“I simply love WEE W 
DOM— 
It’s a wonderful surprise.” 


This poem was written 1 
Nancy Vermullen (9 years) @ 
Dearborn, Michigan, to expres 
her appreciation of WEE WI 
DOM. 

If you are planning a Christ 
mas surprise for some child a 


5 to 13 years of age, WER 


WISDOM is just what you af 
looking for. Its interestif 
stories and its many other ful 
filled features delight 
child’s heart. WEE WISDO 
is only $1 a year. 
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